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Our readers are informed, that the Proprietors of the TATLER, moved 
by what generally moves people on such occasions, desirous of not 
being outdone by a clever contemporary, and hoping that numbers 
may be enubled to read their paper who have more intelligence than 
wealth, and who have hitherto found even so small a daily sum as 
two-pence, a tax too great for their expenditure, have come toa 
resolution of selling this journal, on and after Saturday neat, the 
20th instant, at a Penny,—the old price of their illustrious prede- 
cessor and namesake. If any man who loves an honest opinion on 
Books, Theatres, Pictures, Music, and fifty other matters, and who 
is desirous of having a pleasant thought or tuo to begin his day 





with, does not hereafter take in a Daily Paper, when he can do so 
for a Penny, the reproach be on his head. For our parts, we shall | 
think well of nobody who is capable of his Penny, antl yet denies | 
himself this extraordinary advantage from it. The opportunity to | 
Advertisers need not be pointed out. 
N.B. No alteration will be made in the price of the back numbers, | 
and Subscrihers are recommended to complete their sets, as there is 
not an equal quantity of every number on hand. 


THE FRENCH COURT AND NOBLESSE, AND THEIR 
‘GOOD OLD TIMES’ 
{Concluded.]} 





We conclude our extracts upon this edifying subject. 
mence in a sprightly key :— 


* The nobles robbed as well as their valets. During the magnificent 
fétes celebrated at Versailles at the time of the marriage of the 
Duke of Burgundy, where the princes and courtiers, bending under 
the weight of their dresses, resplendent with embroidery and jewel- 
lery, resembled ambulating shops ; pickpockets, allured by the abun- 
dance of gold and jewels put in display, made an immense booty. 
They had even the audacity to cut off a piece of the robe of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, in order to carry off'a clasp of diamonds. The 
Chevalier de Sully caught one of the robbers in the fact; he was 
aman of the first quality. It was judged that he had wished to 
— wherewithal to pay for his dress, and the King pardoned 
lim. 

‘Prince Philip died at Paris on the 27th September 1693, and 
his death gave occasion to a ¢rait of feudal vanity that deserves to 
be cited. The annotator of the ‘Memoirs of Dangeau’ thus speaks 
of him:—* This prince, a great sharper and a great debauchee, died 
very suddenly. They were moralising thereupon in presence of the 
Maréchale de Meilleraye, with great doubts of his salvation,”— 
“Tassure you,” said the maréchale, very seriously, ‘ that, with 
ae to people of that quality, God thinks twice before damning 
them.” ’ 


This reminds us of one of the assassins hired by Count Konings- 
mark to murder Mr Thynne. He was a ‘gentleman,’ and seriously 
expected to be used with tenderness in the next world on that 
account. 


* René de |’Hospital, Marquis de Choisy, on the 3d December 
1656, aided by his pages and lackeys, assassinated, by an ambus- 
cade, the Curé of la Chapelle Blanche, in Touraine, in order to give 
his benefice to one of his partisans; he also assassinated a procureur 
fiscal, called Bureau, who was travelling with him. The circum- 
stances of this double assassination are horrible. Louis XIV par- 
doned him: an abominable crime remained unpunished, justice was 
outraged, because the assassin happened to be the son of the | 
Mareschal de |’ Hospital, who had rendered services to the King,— 
that is to say, to Mazarin.’ : , 

‘In 1665, the pages of Charles de Ferritre, Marquis de Sauvebeuf, 
assassinated the Sieur de Lierville in the gallery of the palace. This 
Sauvebeuf, whose name is horribly famous in the pageantries of the 
feudalism of this period, demanded, on the 7th September of this 
year, that his pages, assassins, should be tried in the great chamber, 
mM consequence of their quality of gentlemen’ ............ 


They recom- 





* Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon, Vol. 11. Dr Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. VII. Messrs Longman and Co. 








‘In the collection of letters of the Duchess of Orleans, mother 
of the Regent, there is a passage relative to the ennui of the Duchess 
de Longueville, which is very characteristic of the times, and which 
having the merit, somewhat rare in her Highness’s lucubrations, of 
containing no indecency, may be quoted. They said to the Duchess 
de Longueville, “ Mon Dieu, Madame! ennui frets you; would you 
not like some amusement ? There are dogs here, and fine woods : 
would you not like to hunt ?”—“ No,” said she, “I do not like 
hunting.”’—* Would you like some work ?”—* I do not like work.” 
—‘* Would you like to walk, or to play at some game ?””—* I like 
neither one nor the other.”— What would you like, then ?’— 
“ What shall I say to you? Jd» not love innocent pleasures.” ’ . . . 

‘ Philip duke of Orleans, regent of France, a prince gifted with 
an amiable countenance, with a mild and affable character, much 
wit, agreeable and varied talents, knowledge tolerably extensive 
for a man of his rank, worthy of praise on many accounts, merits 
none on that of his morals. Corrupted in his youth by the abbé 
Dubois, his sub-preceptor, he surrounded himself, as soon as he 
came to the regency, with men and women who partook of his 
inclination for debauchery. It was then that all the courtiers who 
directed or imitated this prince received the appellation of rowés, or 
persons who deserved to be broken on the wheel. The greater 
number were men of abandoned characters, who were proud of 
their depravity, and sold to the enemies of the state their influence 
over the mind of the regent. This prince gave to the above 
appellation another sense; his rowés were, in his estimation, per- 
sons who would suffer themselves to be broken on the wheel for 
him: but the public, more just, gave to this word the meaning 
which it now bears. The dukes, the counts, the valets, whom he 
named his rowés; the actresses, the duchesses, the dancers, the 
princesses, the ladies of honour, &c. all eagerly participated in his 
profligacy, and almost all filled an employment infamous even in 
places of infamy, which consisted in seeking out and procuring for 
the sultan new victims of his luxury. 5 

‘Dissipation, noise, debauchery, were necessary to the regent: he 
admitted into his society persons whom no man that had any respect 
for himself would have acknowledged as friends, in spite of the 
birth and the rank of some among them. The licentiousness of 
this society was carried to such a point, that the countess de 
Sabran said one day in a full supper party, “ that God, after having 
created man, took a remnant of dirt, of which he formed the souls 
of princes and lackeys.” 

‘ There existed, in the class of these last, beings far more honor- 
able than the princes. ~ Ibagnet was keeper of the Palais Royal : 
attached to the house of Orleans from his infancy, he had witnessed 
the birth of the regent, loved him tenderly, served him with zeal, 
and spoke to him with the liberty of an old domestic. The regent 
had a sort of respect for Ibagnet : he would not have dared to pro- 
pose to him to be the minister of his pleasures; he was sure of a 
refusal. Sometimes, with a candle in his hand, Ibagnet conducted 
his master to the door of the chamber where he celebrated his 
orgies. The regent one day told him, laughing, to enter. “ Monsieur,” 
replied Ibagnet, “ my service ends here ; I do not go into such bad 
company; I am very sorry to see you do so.” 

‘ At that time the princes and dukes drank to excess, as they did 
under Louis XIV., and as some men of the lowest class of the 
people still do. The duke de Richelieu, in his Chronicle, says of 
the regent, “ As he loved wine, much more was drank at his house 
than became a regent of France. Besides having the misfortune 
not to bear wine so well as his companions, he often rose from the 
table intoxicated, or having his reason very much affected. Two 
bottles of champagne produced that effect on him.” 

‘ « Provided that the women are gay,” says the mother of the 
regent in one of her letters, “ that they drink and eat much, my 
son holds them quit of love, and even of beauty. I often reproach 
him with having ugly ones.” 

‘ The duchesses and princesses of the court partook of this dis- 
graceful taste, and frequently got drunk, The mother of the regent, 
Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, in her letters, speaks, without 
blaming it, of the practice which the ladies of the court had 
adopted of drinking to excess. “ Madame, the duchess de Bour- 
bon,” says she, “ can drink a great deal without being intoxicated ; 
her daughters wish to imitate her, but their heads are not strong 
enough : they are, in general, somewhat less mistresses of them~ 
selves than their mother.” 

‘ Among the bad men who founded their fortune and their power 
on the corruption of the regent, and who sought by all sorts of 
means to keep up or to increase that corruption, in order to disgust 
him with business, was distinguished that miserable Abbé Dubois, 
who, with the effrontery of crime, and the talent to make it 
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prosper, came, not to the scaffold, but to the dignities of Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, of Cardinal, of first Minister of France, and 
of member of the French academy. The elevation of this man, 
who, according to the Duke de Richelieu, was the most vile and 
the most wicked of men, and of whom, according to another 
writer, enough evil will never be spoken, would at another time 
have inspired the most bitter indignation ; it was then only a sub- 
ject of pleasantry. 

* Some time after the nomination of Dubois to the archbishoprick 
of Cambrai, a prostitute, who had free entrance into the house of 
the Regent, came and asked a favour of him. “ Speak,” said the 
oy “what do you want ?”—“ The abbey of Montmartre,” 
replied she. At these words Philip and Dubois burst into a fit of 
laughter. “ Why do you laugh at my request ?”’ said she to the 
Abbé. “ You are an Archbishop, and why should not I bean 
Abbess?” The Regent was obliged to admit that she was right. 

Dubois openly sacrificed the interests of France to his own 
interest. For that treason he received from England a pension of 
40,000/. sterling. The Regent knew of it, and gave himself no 
trouble about it. ‘The treason of the one, and the indifference of 
the other, are truly characteristic of the government of that epoch. 

* The Regent had fits of remorse, and manifested them to Dubois. 
“ What will history say? It will represent the orgies of my 
regency as those fétes which we all know of the court of Henry III. 
Our festivals of darkness will be brought to light; posterity will 
know the details of them; the artists will engrave them.” He 
added, “ They will know, at least, that all was done at the instiga- 
tion of a cardinal.” Then reproaching him with having from his 
youth habituated him to the excesses of libertinism, he said, 
“ Begone, dog of a cardinal!” But the cardinal knew his game, 
and had only to give a hint of having discovered some new pleasure, 
whereupon the Regent opened his large eyes, and demanded imme- 
diately to be made acquainted with it. 

*Louis XV had a great number of mistresses, or rather of 
victims of his taste for novelty; he had also a secret seraglio, the | 
hermitage of the Pare aux Cerfs, the knowledge of which he took | 








more than usual tenderness, was in despair at this frightful 
event. The mother abbess (for she who had the superintendence 
of the Parc aux Cerfs may be so called) noticed the extraordina 
grief which she testified, and succeeded in making her avow that 
she knew that the Polish lord was the King of France. She even 
confessed that she had searched in his pockets, and that she had 
taken from them two letters; one was from the King of Spain, and 
the other from the Abbé Broglio. The young girl was scolded; and 
Lebel was called, the first valet-de-chambre, who ordered every 
thing, and who took the letters and carried them to the King, who 
was very much embarrassed about revisiting a person so well in- 
formed. She of whom I speak, having perceived that the Kin 
came to see her companion secretly, while she was deserted, watched 
the arrival of the King, and, at the moment when he entered, pre- 
ceded by the abbess, who was about to retire, she entered precipi- 
tately and furiously the chamber in which her rival was; she im- 
mediately threw herself at the knees of the King; ‘ Yes, you are 
the King,’ cried she, ‘ King of all the kingdom; but that is nothing 
to me, if you are not also the King of my heart. Do not abandon 
me, sire; I thought I should go mad when you were near being 
killed.” The abbess cried, ‘ You are so still.” The King embraced 
her, and that appeared to calm her. They succeeded in removing 
her; and, some days after, they carried this unhappy creature toa 
madhouse, where she was treated as insane for some days ; but she 
knew very well that she was not so, and that the King had been, in 
truth, her lover, This lamentable accident was related to me by 
the abbess.” 

* Louis XV being at Paris, perceived in the garden of the Tuil- 
leries a young girl nine years of age, conducted by her bonne; he 
thought her beautiful, and mentioned it to Lebel. The latter de- 
sired the sieur de Sertines to discover this child. Ths police set 
every means at work to accomplish it; they succeeded, Some 
louis given to the bonne, and threats of imprisonment held out to 
the father, the sieur Tiercelin, delivered the child into the hands 
of the infamous procureur, who kept her till the age of twelve years 
and a half, when he introduced her into the little apartments in 





great care to conceal from the public. At Versailles, and in a/ Versailles, under the name of Madame de Bonneval. ‘The lady 
quarter little frequented, the Marchioness de Pompadour had con- | Pompadour, fearing that the King would end by making a declared 
structed a small house with a garden, which she called the hermit- | mistress of her, mduced the minister to have the father and daugh- 
age. The vile courtiers of this prince had procured him a girlfof | ter arrested. The King, who loved the demoiselle Tiercelin, refused 
twelve, of extraordinary beauty. The king was enchanted with his consent to this cruel act; he hesitated, and ended by yielding. 
her; but he feared the publicity of this fiaison, and did not know | He embraced his young favourite, then signed the order for con- 
where to lodge his new prey. ducting her a prisoner to the Bastille, where she was shut up ina 
‘The Marchioness de Pompadour, being informed of this in- | separate chamber from that in which her father was confined. In 
trigue, and of the embarrassment of the King, believed she might, | the sequel, the demoiselle Tiercclin obtained her release from the 
without danger to her own power, favour the onc, and put an end | Bastille, on condition that she should be confined in a convent, and 
to the other. She told the King that she was tired of her house of | that she should never see the son whom she nad by Louis XV, and 
the hermitage, and she offered it to him. Louis XV accepted, as | that she should not declare herself his mother. 
being very favourable for his projects, the restitution of this house, |‘ The procurer Lebel, assisted by the dame Bertrand, was on the 
which was of a very simple exterior, but, within, decorated with | look-out for all the young beauties who appeared in the town or in 
much recherche and luxury. | the country ; he employed violence and seduction to tear them from 
€ The young demoiselle inhabited this enchanted abode; the King | their family, and to sacrifice them to the luxury of his master. Woe 
came frequently to visit her. Lebel, his valet de chambre, and the | to the relations who reclaimed their lost children, who wrote to the 
superintendant of his pleasures, placed at the head of this establish- | King to complain of these outrages! They were arrested, and 
ment one dame Bertrand, his old housekeeper, who was supposed | plunged into the dungeons of the Bastille. How many tears have 
to be the tenant, and who sometimes took the name of Dominique. | the pleasures of this man caused to be shed! how many crimes 
* The young lady had a child by Louis XV, who then endowed | have they caused to be committed! how many acts of tyranny, how 
her, and married her to a gentilhomme. | Many outrages against the happiness and the indestructible rights 
‘She was soon replaced by another beautiful girl of twelve, whom | of mankind! And yet such Kings as this, and as this man’s grand- 
a Marquis, a relation of Pompadour and Lebel, tore from her | son, Charles X, are of more use to mankind than five hundred of 
mother, putting in play by turns artifice and violence. The girl | those whom the absolutists denominate good Kings.’ 
was shut up in an apartment which Lebel had in one of the pavilions 
of the Tuilleries, since the well-known depdt of the children whom 
he selected at his ease, in the garden of the Tuilleries, for the plea- 


| Occasionally, in the course of the above monstrous history of 
noble ignobility, statements are made of exceptions in favour of the 
sures of the prince. | privileged classes. It is not to be supposed, of course, that there 

‘The mother and daughter, unxpectedly separated, made vain | Were not many such exceptions, the nobility still being men. All 
efforts to be restored to each other; their persecutors were neither | that we have proposed to shew, in these extracts, is that nobility 
moved by their tears nor frightened by their menaces. The mother, | as nobility, is not only a foolish thing but pernicious. Its possessors, 
informed of the fate of her child, was reduced to mourn in secret. | eyen in the midst of the most horrible follies, often shewed, by 
They lavished caresses and presents on the girl,—above all, pro- | 1 oi. courage and miean ait Wik. wll dieaded Dini: Taken 
salees Of code socing her mother again ; waiting till her beauty, tar- | ieir courage and contempt of life, what excellent human beings 
nished by grief, had resumed its former brilliancy, until she could they might have been rendered by a different breeding. Their 
be presented advantageously to the King. The King wes charmed | nature was as capable of good as that of other classes. It was 
with her ; he had two children by her, and bestowed her in marriage, | their privileges, which, in being supposed to raise them above the 
at the age of fifteen. The dame Bertrand had usually charge of | rest of humanity, degraded them below it. eS 
one or two young girls, who had been carried off or seduced, and : 
who passed in the world for her nieces. These girls, during the 
absences of the King, worked at tapestry. When he was tired of HONOURS IN FRANCE. 
them, he married them with a dowry of one hundred thousand — 
francs and jewels. There was one time when this seraglio consisted | Dunine the fifteen years’ despotism of Bonaparte, and the fifteen 
only of a single girl, and it has even remained cmpty five or six | years’ would-be despotism of the Bourbons,—for one man who has 
months together, according to the testimony of a lady who had | been ennobled or decorated for having opposed despotism and sup- 
ample means of knowing, Madame du Hausset. But, after the | ported liberty, one hundred thousand could be cited who have been 
death of the Marchioness de Pompadour, the Pare aux Cerfs | elevated for having supported the despotism that destroyed every 
was peopled with a much greater number of victims. article of our Constitution. 

* Louis XV sometimes went to those demoiselles ; sometimes he One-half these honours came from Bonaparte. Wf he conferred 
had them intro luced into a part of the chateau of Versailles, situ- | them for courage, there is not a man in our army who did not 
ated near the chapel, whither the King could go from his apartment | deserve them. But if he made the selection (as cannot be doubted) 
without being seen. He was not known by these girls, with whom | in the sole view to recompense the men he found best disposed to 
he passed for a Polish lord; but royalty once pierced through this | support his despotism, the men he excluded are those who, in the 
disguise. ‘The dame du Hausset, well informed on this subject, | eyes of the nation, would have been most deserving. What the 
relates the following story :— caprice of a despot can give, the caprice of a despot can retake. 

«* At the time of the assassination of the King, a young girl, | Bonaparte has loudly proclaimed, that those on whom he lavished his 
whom he had seen several times, and to whom he had evinced | honours have since proved themselves wholly unworthy of them, and 
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that it was by gorging them with too much riches and honours they 
had been made unfit for any. The men he has so grossly insulted 
must have more vanity than pride, when they hesitate to tear from 
their breasts emblems that have been so vilely blasted by him who 
conferred them. But if this consideration was not sufficient, the 
whole should have imitated those who have ceased to wear these 
emblems, from the day they were profaned by the impure mixture 
of thousands, whose sole title was to have fought in the ranks of our 
enemies,—for such is the origin of the other half of those honours. 
As to men of science, a ribbon in their button-hole, or the empty 
name of Baron, proves nothing for their superior knowledge in the 
arts and sciences. It is by their works they can be dignified, and 
those are before the public.—General O’Connor’s Letter to La- 


Sayette. 





STYLE OF SIR THOMAS URQUHART. 


Tue critics have not yet determined whether Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
the translator of Rabelais, was in earnest or not when he wrote his 
account of the admirable Crichton ina strain like the following. It 
is at all events an extraordinary one. Ifa joke, it is carried too 
far; if serious, exquisitely absurd. He is here speaking of a play of 
Crichton’s composition, in which the author performed fifteen of the 
characters himself !—* Summoning,’ says Sir Thomas, ‘all his spirits 
together, which never failed to be ready at the call of so worthy a 
commander, he did by their assistance, so conglomerate, shuffle, 
mix, and interlace the gestures, inclinations, actions, and very tones 
of the speech of those fifteen several sorts of men whose carriages 
he did personate, into an inestimable ollapodrida of immaterial mor--+ 
sels of divers kinds, suitable to the very Ambrosian relish of the 
Heliconian nymphs, that in the peripetia of this dramatical exercita- 
tion, by the enchanted transportation of the eyes and ears of its 
speclatundal auditory, one would have sworn that they had all looked 
with multiplying glasses, and that (like that angel in the scripture, 
whose voice was said to be like the voice of a multitude) they heard 
in him alone the promiscuous speech of fifteen several actors; by 
the various ravishments of the excellencies whereof, in the frolick- 
ness of a jocund strain beyond expectation, the logo facinated spirits 
of the beholding hearers and auriculane spectators, were so on a sud- 
den seized upon in their visible faculties of the soul, and all their | 
vital motions so universally affected in this extremitie of agitation, | 
that to avoid the inevitable charms of his intoxicating ejaculations, | 
and the accumulative influence of so powerful a transportation, one 
of my lady duchess’s chief maids of honour, by the vehemency of the | 
schock of those incomprehensible raptures, burst forth into a laugh- | 
ter, to the rupture of aveine in her body; and another young lady | 
| 








by the irresistible violence of the pleasure unawares infused, where 
the tender receptibilitie of her too tickled fancy was least able to 
hold out, so unprovidedly was surprized, that with no less impetuos- 
ity of ridibundal passion then (as hath been told) occasioned a frac- | 
ture in the other young lady’s modesty, she, not able longer to | 
support the well-beloved burthen of so excessive delight, and | 
intransing joys of such mercurial exhilirations, through the ineffable | 
extasie of an over-mastered apprehension, fell back in a swoon, | 
without the appearance of any other life into her, than what by the | 
most refined wits of theological speculators is conceived to be ex- | 
erced by the purest parts of the separated entelechios of blessed | 
saints in their sublimest conversations with the celestial hierarchies ; 
this accident procured the incoming of an apothecarie with restora- | 
tives, as the other did that of a surgeon, with consolidative medice- 
ments.’ 


THE LIFE OF A PHILOSOPHER. 





Mr Tucker, the author of the ‘ Light of Nature Pursued,’ 
(of which there is an excellent abridgment by Mr Hazlitt) 
was bred to the bar, but never called to it. While a student, 
he usually spent the summer vacations in, tours through different 
parts of the country. He was very lucky in his wife; but 
his loss of her was proportionately afflicting. His _ first 
amusement after her death was to collect all the letters which had 





passed between them whenever they happened to be absent from 
each other, which he copied out in books twice over, under the title 
ot the Picture of ‘ Artless Love ;’ one copy he gave to her father, 
who survived her five years, and the other he kept to read over to | 
his daughters frequently —His usual method of spending his time 
was to rise very early to his studies, in winter burning a lamp in| 
order to light his own fire before his servants were stirring. After 

breakfast he returned to his studies for two or three hours, and 

then took a ride on horse-back or walked. The evenings in summer | 
he often spent in walking over his farms, and setting down his re- | 


marks; and in the winter, while in the country, reading to his wife, | 
and afterwards to his daughters. In London, where he passed 
some mouths every winter and spring, he passed much time in the 
same manner, only that his evenings were more frequently spent in 
friendly parties with some of his relatives who lived near, and with 
some of his old fellow collegiates or simple friends. His walks 
there were chiefly to transact any business he had in town, always 
preferring to walk on his own errands to sending orders by a ser- 
vant, and frequently when he found no other, would walk, he said, 
to the bank to see what o’clock it was, Besides his knowledge in 








| of another 


the classics and the sciences, he was perfectly skilled in merchants 
accounts, aud kept all his books with the exactness of an account- 
ing-house ; and he was ready to serve his neighbours by acting as 
justice of peace. His close application to his studies, and writing 
much by candle and lamp-light, weakened his sight, and brought on 
cataracts, which grew so much worse after a fever in the spring, 
1771, that he could no longer amuse himself with reading and 
writing, and at last, could not walk except in his own garden, with- 
out leading. This was a great trial on his philosophy, yet it did 
not fail him; he not only bore it with patience, but cheerfulness, 
frequently being much diverted with the mistakes his infirmity oc- 
casioned him to make. His last illness carried him off on the 20th 
of November 1774, perfectly sensible, and, as he had lived, easy 
and resigned to the last. 





MR HOWARD PAYNE AND MR CUMMING. 


TO THE TATLER. 


Srr,—I observe in the “ Sunday Times” of this day, the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘Mr Cumming is complaining that his Song of 
**Prenez Garde” has been pirated by Mr Payne in the most bare- 
faced manner, The latter gentleman would not act unfairly by 
another writer, but we know not how the circumstance in question 
could have occurred by accident.’ 

The history of the affair is simply this. A song containing the 
line ‘ Prenez Garde, while you can, mon ami,’ was shown to me by 
a musical composer as unpublished and awaiting an opportunity of 
being brought upon the stage. I offered to give him the desired op- 
portunity by introducing it into a farce, expressly stipulating that 


.-the author was to have his name attached to it and to receive what- 


ever profit it might produce. Sometime after I had done this and 
altered the manuscript so as to suit it to the scene, a printed copy 
of the song, adapted by a different composer was forwarded to me, 
accompanied with a permission to use the words and musfc as I had 
at first proposed. Thus hackneyed, it was disqualified from form- 
ing part of a novelty; indeed, even under other circumstances, 
I should have considered it ungracious and unfair to allow the com- 
poser who had first brought it to me, to be jockeyed out of one of 
those chances of getting before an audience, which are considered 
as so very important by gentlemen of that profession, that large 
sums are often paid for them. I therefore threw together other 
words, substituting for the burthen ‘ Prenez Garde, while you can, 
mon ami,’—my own phrase of ‘ Have a cure, have a cere, monami.? 
This is the robbery complained of ; and I do not know that I should 
have retained even such a slight resemblance, had I not been apprised 
that the idea of the first phrase did not originate with the writer 
who has appropriated it to himself, but was a suggestion of Mr 
Sinclair, the vocalist, who on being applied to, disclaimed any 
notion of exclusive property in what he had often mentioned, and 
only to Mr Cumming as one among the many. 

I am sorry to trouble you upon a trifle so little worth contending 


| about, and were the honour of the authorship alone in dispute, I 


should be proud to present it to anyone who might think more of it 
than I do. But the attack goes too far to be allowed to pass un- 
questioned, and I shall feel greatly obliged by your allowing me 
room enough in your columns to explain the truth. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


Sunday Morning. JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


PoxiticaL Justice.—Every man is entitled, so far as the general 
stock will suffice, not only to the means of being, but of well-being. It is 
unjust, if one man labour to the destruction of his health, that another ma 
abound in luxuries. It is unjust, if one man be deprived of leisure to culti- 
vate his rational powers, while another man contributes not a single effort 
to add to the common stock, The faculties of one man are like the faculties 

Justice directs, that each, unless perhaps he be employed 
more beneficially to the public, should contribute to the cultivation of the 
common harvest, of which each consumes a share. This reciprocity is of the 
very essence of justice.—Godwin. 


Appress.—Rambaut de Vaqueiras, a troubadour, was in love 


, with Beatrix de Montferrat, sister of the Marquis de Moutferrat, his friend 


and patron. A singular incident is told concerning the intrigues of Va- 
queiras and Beatrix. The Marquis de Montferra: having discovered the 
troubadour asleep in his sister’s bedchamber, took away his cloak, leaving 
his own in its place. When Vaqueiras awoke, he was surprised, but not 
diseoncerted, at having his intrigues thus discovered by the Marquis, The 
only difficulty was to make his peace with Montferrat. To effect this, he 
chose the moment when the Marquis was surrounded by a numerous com- 
pany of lords and ladies, and earrying his cloak to bim, as if he had used 
it without permission, conjured him to pardon the liberty he had taken. 
This presence of mind in the troubadour so delighted Montferrat, that he 
was immediately reinstated in his patron’s favour.—North American Review. 
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Composttion.—The Sieur Kohn, a celebrated chiropodist, among 
other testimonials of his merit, possessed the following :—‘ I the under- THIS EVENING. 





signed Mayor of Charleville, hereby certify, that the Sieur Kohn 

has cut certain corns of mine, with which I was perfectly satisfied.’ THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Former Power or tHe Jesuits.—The architect of the King.of messanerage’s Gyie of 

Poland being consulted by his Majesty as to the best means of preventing LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 

his chimney from smoking, replied, : Nothing can be easier, Sire; you have | Mrs Deborah Woodcock, MrsGlover. Rosetta, Miss Wells. Lucinda, Miss Land 

only to hang up a Jesuit in it; you know these people have the gift of Madge, MrsHumby. Cook, MrJ. Cooper.  Housemaid, Mrs Coveney. 

attracting everything to their own persons.” Justice Woodcock, Mr W. Farren. Sir William Meadows, Mr Gatlie. 

7 Hawthorn, Mr Huckel. Young Meadows, Mr B.Taylor. Eustace, Mr Brindal, 
IntTRopuction or New Worps 1nTo A Laneuace. —The follow- Hodge, Mr Harley. Carter, MrField. | Footman, Mr Bishop. 

ing sentences in old French will shew how new words are introduced arbitra- In ActI. A Statute Dance. 

rily into a language, to exp:ess or enforce the speaker’s meaning. * Chau- 

val 4 li tombé blacata ; li tombé pouff ; tete a bi congné tingue.’ * His After which, 


horse fell down blacata.’ a word used to express the clatter of a horse , ve 

falling on a pavement. ‘ He himself fell pouff,’ a word expressing the dull , A DAY AFTER 35 W charge 

heavy sound of a person thrown from a horse. ‘ His head struck fingue ;’ Col a Sree Precteve, He Gideny. save Davin, Sve Pagtowe. 

this needs no explanation to the reader, who has ever had his heels tripped | ~°°"© Freelove, Mr Vining. Lord Rivers, Mr Brindal. James, Mr Coates 


up unawares.—North American Review. To conclude with the Dramatic Entertainment of 








An Honest Man.—Grose, who was acquainted with Oldys the THE CRITICK; OR, A TRAGEDY REHEARSED. 
bibliographer, says that he was a man of great good nature. honour, and Mrs Dangle, MrsT. Hill. Puff, Mr Cooper. Dangle, Mr Brindal. 
integrity, particularly in his character of an historian. ‘ Nothing,’ adds Sneer, Mr H. Wallack. Sir Fretful Plagiary, Mr W. Farren. 
he, ‘I firmly believed, would ever have biassed him to insert any fact Tragedians.—Tilburina, Mrs Humby. Ist Niece, Miss J. Scott. 
in his writings he did not believe, or to suppress any he did. Of this | 2nd Niece, Miss Barnett.  Confidante, Mrs Tayleure. 
delicacy he gave an instance, at a time when he was in great distress. After | Lord Burleigh, Mr Bishop. Governor of Tilbury Fort, Mr Gattie. 
his publication of the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, some booksellers, think- Earl of Leicester, Mr Coveney. Sir Christopher Hatton, Mr J. Cooper 
ing his name would sell a piece they were publishing, offered him a con- Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr Mulleney. Beefeater, Mr Webster. 
siderable sum to father it, which he rejected with the greatest indignation.’ Master of the Horse, Mr Bartlett. Don Ferolo Whiskerandos, Mr Harley. 

a 1. eS ee s|:«Under Prompter, Mr Coates. Ist Sentinel, Mr Field. 2nd Sentinel, Mr Moore 

T H E Pp i, A ¥ G QO E R : FO cna ng Separation and Reparation ; 'Madame du Barry ; The Scape-Goat; an4 
ricandeau. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Harmanrxet.—Clari—Spring and Autumn—The Poor Soldier—Fricandeau. ENGLISH OPERA, 
EnxcuisH Orera.—lhe Sorceress—Arrangement—The Syring Lock. THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


F. Rirs’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 


THE SORCERESS. 
Z The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
It is attributed to the pea of Don TELesroro pE Truesa, and is Stella, Miss Ferguson. | Mina, Miss Novello. 
— i 2 ’ + ys The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Rus ell. Covnt Arwed, Mr T. Millar 
taken, partly from the French piece of the Heiress (L’ Heritiére), Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
which has been criticised in the Tater (No. 111), and partly, | Megnet, Mr J. Bland. | Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 


| 
ADELPHI. | 
A new afterpiece, called Arrangement, was produced here last night. 


we suppose, from some other production of the same lively origin. With the Musicat Mock-Heroic ‘Tragedy, entitled 
The principal hero and heroine, as in L’ Héritiére, are piqued into the TOM THUMB. 


ove of one another by a supposed indifference : the chief character Queen Dolialolia, MrsC.Jones. Princess Huacamunca, Miss Ferguson. 
love 4 y Pt = . Glumdalca, Mr O. Smith. Frizaletta, Miss Melbourn. Plumante, Miss Perry 
added to these is a gentleman (Wrencn) who takes upon himself | King Arthur, Mr Bartley. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 


the affairs of everybody he meets with, and is always arranging | T™ ao or a cay geo ras 


everything. At last, he arranges himself out of his own mistress, and Ghost of Gaffer Thumb, Mr Aldridge. 





his rival into the possession of her. This part of the business is an old , After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor 

‘ * . . } dinary performances on the Violin. 

story. So is that of a letter which he dictates to his rival, and | 
| To conclude with a New Operetta, called 


ARRANGEMENT! 


which he involuntarily interlards with sentences out of a cookery- | 
book, But these, and indeed all the other parts of the new piece, 


Louisa Lorimer, Miss Pincott. Emma, Miss Novello. Lucy, Mrs Keeley 
took very well, and will give it a reasonable success. Itisa pity Sir John Plausible, Mr W. Bennett. Charles, Mr Perkins. 
; _ Alfred, Mr J. Bland. Tom Trim, Mr Wrench. Mr Benson, Mr F. Matthews 
that more has not been made of the main plot. It told admirably Servant to Mr Benson, Mrtiesth. William, Mr Cooper. 


well on the French stage, as the reader may see, if he pleases, by Countryman, Mr Addison. 





our long account of it; which we feel it unnecessary to repeat. 
The new character has put out this other part, and hardly makes 
amends to those who recollect it; though Wrencu did his best for 


To-morrow, The Sorceress; Arrangement; and Old and Young. 





| : 
its support, and was much applauded. SURREY THEATRE. 

We ought to have instanced Wrencu perhaps, when we were | An entirely New Operatic Vaudeville, entitled 
speaking of comedians whose character is the same on and off the | THE SAVOYARDE. 


‘ i . 3 Marchioness de Hantenbas, Madame Simon. Fanchon, Miss Fanny Ayton 
stage. Evia mentions his style as being the same. We recollect Aunette, Mies Mattley. Mariette, Mies Somerville. 


{ 
| 
over-hearing him once, as he stood at the end of a street in Henri, MrC. Hill. —_ Captain Galliard, Mr Honner. —_Josét, Mr Edwin. 
c $ he: . ‘ Paul, Mr Gough. Bongout, Mr Young. 

Covent Garden, ta!king to some friends, and were struck with the | Charles, Mr Maitland.  Chiffonter, Mr Rogers. Picard, Mr Lee. 
identity of his private and his stage manner. It almost seemed as | Pierre, Mr Webb. Jean, Mr Tully. 

if we were taking a part in sqme comedy, and as if we ought to | After which, a Dramatic Romance, in Two Acts, called 


have accosted him with a slap on the shoulder and an exclamation THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 
Helena di Rosalvi, Madame Simon, Claudiue, Miss Jordan. 
Jacinthe, Miss Rumens. Rosa, Miss Nicol. 
Genevieve, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘ Should he upbraid.’ 


of ‘Ah! my dear Tom!’ or ‘ Sir Charles,’ or some such stage 


salutation. He is a good actor for representing a man who does 


‘ P Gn bie ste tc Rell a bi ° d Felix, Mr Osbaldiston. Rosalvi, Mr D. Pitt. Jeronymo, Mr Young. 
twenty things at a time, for his style is itself a hint, an inuendo, 2) yacco, Mr Lee. Florio di Rosalvi, Miss Ellis. Baptista, Mr Webt 
we ‘ ° ' a ‘ : “i te 
series of intimations and exordiums. He seems, even when he has | Julio di Rosalvi, Master F, Carbery. Juan, MrTully. 


said something, as if he were but going to say it ; and his walk is 
a perpetual approach. 


To conclude with a New Comic Drama, entitled 


BEDLAM BROKE LOSE. 


: . . ‘ - : S y, Miss Nicol. Bridget, Mrs Vale. Deborah, Miss Rumens. 
‘ i} . . hich is Sophy, Miss Nic get, 
There is a little music by Mr Barnett, the value of which is not Mr Growley, Mr Williams. Captain Belgrave, Mr C. Hil. 
very great. It is hardly worthy of that gentleman S pen, certainly Docteur Dablancour, Mr Goldsmid. Doctor Smugface, Mr Vale 


not of his best compositions. The prettiest bit is in a song sung by ——-- ~— 
Mrs Keeney, where she sings a burthen of ‘ Poor me,’ which slides AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
into a fervent little cadence, in good taste. And Mrs Ker vey sings in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

it very well. The style of this smart little actress, with her know-| Royat Pavition THEATRE.—The Oath of Freedom— 
iag manner, is somehow like a turn-up nose personified. eS The Bold Dragoons—The Orphan of Geneva. 








by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications tor the 
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